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Economic Aspects of State Socialism. By Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith, scholar of Corpus Christi College. Oxford, 1887. — 1 21110, 
viii, 120 pp. 

The Claims of Labor. A course of Lectures on various aspects 
of the Labor Problem. By John Burnett, Benjamin Jones, Patrick 
Geddes, Alfred Russell Wallace, William Morris, and Herbert 
Somerton Foxwell. Edinburgh, 1886. — 121110, 275 pp. 

It is a significant evidence of the trend of scientific thought in Eng- 
land that the Cobden essay prize should have been awarded to Mr. 
Smith's little work on Economic Aspects of State Socialism. Not that 
the book discloses a peculiarly original mind, or that it contains any 
noteworthy contribution to the body of the science. But the views 
presented are such as would make Cobden turn in his grave. The 
great apostle of the Manchester school would assuredly have been the 
last one to award a prize for such heretical doctrines. 

In a short historical sketch, Mr. Smith traces the development of eco- 
nomic thought from the mediaeval system, through the industrial revolu- 
tion, down to the optimistic reaction of the middle of this century. It 
is interesting to notice that almost for the first time in any English book 
attention is called to Richard Jones's contemporary criticisms of the 
Ricardian economics. The historical sketch is followed by an exami- 
nation of the theories of state intervention. Scientific laissez faire is 
absolutely discarded. The element of monopoly as a normal factor in 
free industry is shown to justify state interference in certain cases ; but 
the analysis is not in any respect so fresh or suggestive as that lately 
made by Professor H. C. Adams. Mr. Smith concludes that the most 
economic distribution of wealth is promoted by any change which tends 
to break down monopolies, and by combinations which serve to place the 
laborer on an equal footing with his employer. In discussing the influ- 
ence of the law of population on socialism, Mr. Smith holds, with 
Jones, that the effect of a rise of wages depends largely on the form 
which it takes, and that we need not be driven to accept the gloomy 
forebodings of the Malthusian teachings. A rather hastily written sec- 
tion is devoted to the theory of government as a co-ordinating power, 
as expounded by List and Carey, and a somewhat ineffective reply is 
made to the chief tenets of scientific socialism. The discussion of the 
practical applications of the theory of intervention to particular cases is 
so brief as to be inconclusive — with the possible exception of the 
factory laws, whose history and justification are admirably explained. 
In general it may be said that Mr. Smith, like a true Englishman, is apt 
to take the conservative standpoint. But the whole essay, slight as it is, 
shows a decided break with the old ideas. 
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After the expenses of the Industrial Remuneration conference of 
1885 were paid, it was found that a considerable balance of the fund 
still remained. The trustees decided to ask some of the more promi- 
nent participants to express their views more fully, and the project 
resulted in the lectures which are republished in a heterogeneous volume 
under the title of The Claims of Labor. John Burnett, of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, treats of trades unions and gives a rosy- 
hued account of what they have accomplished for the English laborer. 
He shows how little of the funds is devoted to strikes, and thinks that 
the future progress will lie in the direction of joint committees of mas- 
ters and men, leading up to a modern type of the ancient guilds. He 
correctly understands that the collapse of unionism would leave no alter- 
native to the workers but socialism. Benjamin Jones of the London 
Wholesale society descants on the moral aspects of co-operation, but 
confines himself almost exclusively to the distributive form. It appears 
however that co-operation is still chiefly an ideal. Patrick Geddes, 
known as the author oljohn Ruskin, Economist, attempts to analyze the 
conditions of "progress of capitalist and laborer " ; but this essay belongs 
rather to a volume on social ethics. The poet-socialist William Morris 
contributes an article on the labor question from the socialistic stand- 
point, and speaks in his wonted poetic and indefinite way about " the 
necessary revolution." The only two articles really worth considering 
are those of Wallace, on the depression of trade, and of Professor Fox- 
well, on irregularity of employment and fluctuations of prices. Mr. 
Wallace's views are repetitions of those contained in his Bad Times. 
His very insufficient analysis finds the causes to lie in the enormous for- 
eign loans, in the increase of speculation, and chiefly in the system of 
landlordism. His remedies are the repeal of the Limited Liability act 
and the nationalization of land. Immature views of this kind will not 
enhance Mr. Wallace's reputation as an economist. It is a relief to 
turn to Professor FoxwelFs scholarly essay, which occupies about one- 
third of the volume. After explaining the chief evils of variable em- 
ployment and the bearings of industrial fluctuations on crime and social 
degeneration, he puts the problem : How can greater industrial stability 
be secured ? An interesting graphic analysis of price fluctuations leads 
him to describe the six constituent elements of price curves : 1. Move- 
ments due to an alteration in the standard of values. 2. Variations due 
to fluctuations in the quantity of credit. (These two form the general 
price movement.) 3 and 4. Movements originating in the general or 
special markets, due to dealing and speculation. 5 and 6. Special 
causes of price movements peculiar to each particular commodity, 
looked at from the standpoint of production and consumption. After 
treating of special remedies, such as bi-metallism etc., Professor Fox- 
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well concludes that future economic reform in general must proceed on 
the two lines of organization and publicity. Organized trade action, 
whether spontaneous or enforced, has already done much and is des- 
tined to accomplish far more in the path of reform. Again, the most 
effective method of control lies in publicity rather than in direct com- 
pulsion. Hence the value of statistics. It is interesting to notice that 
careful scientific analysis leads to the same conservative conclusions 
as the teachings of experience — of which the railway question in the 
United States is the best example. Mr. Foxwell's essay is a valuable 
bit of work and rescues the volume from the reproach of mediocrity. 

E. R. A. S. 



Les lois naturelles de Vtconomie politique. By G. de Moli- 
nari, correspondent de l'Institut, r^dacteur en chef du Journal des 
Itconomistes. Guillaumin et C' e , Paris. — 8vo, 329 pp. 

This work contains, perhaps, a larger amount of vigorous orthodoxy 
than can elsewhere be found in so small a compass. It is a plea for a 
laissez-faire policy, and is full of wisdom of a kind that is needed, 
in view of the drift of opinions toward " stateism." Its effect on public 
policy will be like that of an anchor planted on a shoal on one side of a 
channel in order to warp a vessel off from an opposite shoal. Yet in 
one way it brings economics and politics into close connection; it 
discusses government as an economic function, a process of creating 
and selling the product security. Though opposing governmental inter- 
ference in industry, it emphasizes the action of economic law upon 
government. 

The natural laws that are the subject of the treatise are those of " the 
economy of forces, competition, and the progression of values." Im- 
pelled as man is by a desire to increase his pleasures and diminish his 
sacrifices, he seeks to get the largest possible product by the smallest 
outlay of physical and mental energy. In exchange he seeks to buy 
cheaply and sell dearly. In this is seen the action of the first of these 
three laws. 

Competition arises from the scarcity of useful articles resulting from 
labor, and consists in the effort of rivals to get possession of these 
articles. The struggle appears in three forms, namely, animal, political, 
and industrial competition. In the first of these forms the contest 
ensures the survival of the highest animal type ; in the second it devel- 
ops the best political organization ; and in the third it perfects industrial 
methods, and ensures to society products that are both good and 
cheap. 

As the quantity of a particular article offered in the market is increased 



